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How to Compound 
the Evil 


IN A RECENT statement before the Sen- 
ate Sub-Committee to Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency, Sol Markoff, of 
the National Child Labor Committee 
staff, urged upholding and improving 
present child labor standards as one 
method of keeping delinquency in 
check. He pointed out that “those who 
think they could eliminate delinquency 
by eliminating child labor controls 
would only find that they have com- 
pounded the evil.” 

Mr. Markoff said that although he 
did not believe that employment per se 
leads to juvenile delinquency, many 
kinds of unsuitable work experience 
for youngsters can be a contributing 
factor. He pointed out that excessive 
working hours in addition to attending 
school, late night work hours, and em- 
ployment where youngsters were ex- 
posed to undesirable associations and 
moral hazards, such as bowling alleys 


(Continued on page 5) 


MIGRANT RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER made two rec- 
ommendations in his Budget Message 
for appropriations that would benefit 
migrants. The first was for an appro- 
priation of $100,000 to enable the U.S. 
Department of Labor through the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards to “initiate a 
program and develop standards for im- 
proving the conditions of migratory 
labor.” In making this recommenda- 
tion, the President said: “The social 
and economic plight of migratory farm 
workers has been studied repeatedly. 
Up to now, little positive action to 
better these conditions has been taken 
by the Federal Government. This 
budget includes a recommended ap- 
propriation for 100 thousand dollars to 
enable the Department of Labor to 
provide leadership in establishing a 
cooperative Federal-State program in 
the fiscal year 1955.” 

The President’s second recommen- 
dation was for an increase of $200,000 





Youth Guidance—A Cooperative Approach 


A MEETING TO Discuss youth employ- 
ment problems, arranged by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee under 
the auspices of the Education-Recrea- 
tion Conference of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, was held recently 
in New York City. Those attending 
represented national youth-serving 
agencies which are members of the 
Education-Recreation Conference of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly 
and invited guests from other agencies 
concerned with youth employment, 
including the Board of Education and 
public and private Employment 
Services. 


The purpose of the meeting was to 
explore ways in which the National 
Child Labor Committee and national 
agencies with local affiliate groups 
could work together more effectively 
to alert local communities to the prob- 
lems of teen-age workers and school 
drop-outs. Most of the problems 
brought up centered around guidance. 
It was felt that, in general, vocational 
guidance in the schools is inadequate 
and that not only are there not enough 
counselors but that the counselors 
often lack practical knowledge of the 
industries in the community in which 
the young people would presumably 
be employed. 


(Continued on page 3) 





over last year for the U.S. Office of 
Education in order, as he stated, “to 
expand the studies and consultations 
through which it promotes better prac- 
tices in education. One problem to 
which particular attention will be 
given is the meager education received 
by children of migrant agricultural 
workers. Because these children move 
with their parents from state to state, 
the problem of providing for their edu- 
cation can be solved only through spe- 
cial effort on a cooperative interstate 
basis.” 


Though no amount is specified in 
regard to education for migrant chil- 
dren, these would presuma ly be in- 
cluded in the increases recommended 
for “services to state and local school 
systems” and for “program develop- 
ment and coordination.” 


Presidential budget recommenda- 
tions for appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Office of Edu- 
cation to permit special work on 
migrant problems have been made in 
previous years but have not been ap- 
proved by Congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees. Active support of 
President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tions will be needed and those who 
believe that some Federal funds should 
be’ made available for migrant work 
are urged to write to members of the 
House Appropriations Committee urg- 
ing favorable action on the two rec- 
ommended appropriations. Letters 
should be addressed to the following 
members of the House Sub-Committee 
on Labor-Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Appropriations, at the. House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Fred E. Busbey, Illinois, Chairman; 
Ben F. Jensen, Iowa; Hamer H. Budge, 
Idaho; John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island; 
Antonio M. Fernandez, New Mexico. 
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Program For 
Migrant Children 


A MIGRANT PROJECT in which three 
Federal agencies are cooperating, and 
which is not dependent on legislative 
action, is being launched in the East 
Coast States. The Children’s Bureau, 
Public Health Service and Office of 
Education are working jointly with 
state and local governments and pri- 
vate volunteer agencies in this pilot 
project to promote health, education, 
aa welfare services for boys and girls 
whose parents follow the crops from 
Florida to New York. This area was 
chosen because the number of mi- 
grants is smaller and more homogene- 
ous (about 26,000 people) than other 
main migration streams that originate 
further west. The object is to provide 
for the migrant children the same serv- 
ices that are available to all other 
American children. 


The method planned is to get serv- 
ices to children started in the home 
base (Florida) and continued in an in- 
tegrated fashion wherever the children 
go. As described in The Child for De- 
cember 1953 (Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau), “This would involve working 
with health, education, and welfare 
agencies of the states along this route; 
working with the migrant parents so 
that they know what services can be 
used; and working with other Federal 
agencies and national organizations so 
that they tie into the network. Already 
there is much local and state interest 
in this team approach to a long unre- 
solved problem.” 


A better life for the children of East 


Coast migratory workers should result 
from this joint effort. 


es 


A PROJECT TO GET ACTION 


A NATIONAL RESEARCH PROJECT on the 
education of migrant children, spon- 
sored by the National Council on Agri- 
cultural Life and Labor with six of its 
member agencies, and directed by the 
Rev. Shirley E. Greene, has recently 
been completed. 


After preliminary correspondence 
and field visits to states expressing in- 
terest in cooperating in a study de- 
signed to get action, four local areas 
were selected for intensive study. 
These were: The “Glades” area of 
Palm Beach County, Florida; North- 
ampton County, Virginia; Seguin 
School District, Guadalupe County, 
Texas; Hoopeston, Milford and Ross- 
ville School Districts in Vermilion and 
Iroquois Counties, Illinois. The study, 
carried on over a period of a year and 
a half, included six months of field 
work in these four communities. Local 
advisory committees of school people 
and citizens were created and regu- 
larly consulted in the process of exam- 
ining the problem of the education of 
migrant children and what the com- 
munity, with its need for migrant labor, 
could do to provide more and better 
education for children temporarily in 
the area. 


The study was carried out under the 
guidance of a Research Project Board 
composed of representatives of the 
NCALL and the six sponsoring agen- 
cies which included the Department 
of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association, American 
Friends Service Committee, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Divi- 
sion of Home Missions of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Christian Churches 
and the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. As soon as the study is pub- 
lished, it will be soi | in The 
American Child. 


Demonstration Project 


A demonstration project to follow 
up the field research study is now being 
planned by the Research Project 
Board. Two of the communities in- 
cluded in the first study — Palm Beach 
County, Florida and Northampton 
County, Virginia — have indicated in- 
terest in cooperating in such a project 


which would endeavor to implement 
the findings and recommendations of 
the research study. The plan would be 
to employ a specialist in migrant eduv- 
cation, attached to the two county 
school staffs, to work with administra- 
tors, teachers, and the communities in 
getting migrant children into school, 
developing a program of education for 
them which would meet their special 
needs, and providing continuity in edu- 
cation for those who travel between 
Florida and Virginia during the school 
year. Such a demonstration project 
should be carried on over a three-year 
period, the Project Board believes, to 
develop methods and materials for 
education and for community coopera- 
tion which would provide a body of 
experience that other communities can 
draw on to improve the education of 
migrant children. 


Mr. Greene to Assist 
Mr. Greene, who directed the field 


research project and who was formerly 
Agricultural Relations Secretary of the 
Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, joined 
the staff of the National Farmers Union 
on January 1. The National Farmers 
Union has agreed that some of Mr. 
Greene’s time may be used to assist in 
setting up the demonstration project. 


A New Magazine 


THE FEDERAL CHILDREN’S Bureau has 
announced that a new magazine, Chil- 
dren, will be issued, beginning in 
February, and that publication of its 
monthly periodical, The Child, was 
discontinued with the December 1953 
issue. 


Children, a 40-page bi-monthly, will 
be a sdinedaael journal on services 
for children and on child life. In a fore- 
word for the first issue of the new 
magazine, Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, says: “Children 
will offer its readers a balanced fare of 
technical articles on health, welfare, 
and child development. It will relate 
what needs doing, and why; who’ 
doing what, and how.” 


Just as The American Child was 
going to press, the first issue arriv 
looking attractive and interesting. 
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Can Private Agencies Help? 


Recognizing that the schools are the 
logical place to provide guidance and 
that the problem is primarily lack of 
funds to employ the number of coun- 
selors needed for the greatly increased 
number of students in high school, vari- 
ous ways in which private social agen- 
cies could help to meet the shortage 
were discussed. Some of these agen- 
cies have done excellent guidance work 
in communities for a limited number 
of young people but their function, the 
group thought, should be primarily to 
demonstrate methods and to cooperate 
with the schools in developing more 


_ jadequate programs. 


Use of Group Guidance 


Several agencies have experimented 
with group guidance in career plan- 
ning and specific occupations when 


‘faced with lack of enough counselors 


for individual guidance, and have 
found that good results can be ob- 
tained. They recognized that group 
guidance is not a substitute for indi- 
vidual counseling. There was general 
conviction that parents should be in- 
volved in vocational guidance for 
their youngsters — that parental under- 
standing and knowledge of employ- 
ment opportunities in the community 


‘I—the requirements for various types 


of jobs — and the relation of school and 
jobs — would help parents in advising 
their young people intelligently. One 
of the agencies ditog group guidance 
for teen-agers has also conducted a 
group duidaiice program for parents 
which proved to be very successful. 
The group guidance method, it was 
thought, could be used effectively in 
schools to the benefit of both students 
and parents and would help close the 
wide gap which now exists between 
the few who receive individual coun- 
seling and the many who receive no 
counseling. Group guidance would also 
help to ease some of the other limita- 
tions on service resulting from shortage 
of counselors, namely, forcing coun- 
selors to give much of their time to 
disciplinary problems rather than to 
guidance, and gearing what vocational 
guidance is done to the top group in 
the graduating class rather than to 
the average student. Criticism was 
Voiced of the common practice of 





Youth Guidance—A Cooperative Approach 


(Continued from page 1) 


bringing “success men” in to talk to 
high school students about opportuni- 
ties in fields which are, in reality, op- 
portunities only for those qualified for 
advanced training, whereas the great 
majority will be going into jobs from 
high school and need to know what the 
opportunities are at the “here and now” 
beginning level. 


What About Work Opportunities? 


This raised a question as to how 
many suitable work opportunities with 
a chance for training and advance- 
ment are actually available to students 
who are not qualified for advanced 
training. While this was recognized as 
a problem, it was thought that more 
good opportunities could be opened up 
if school guidance people would work 
more closely with industry and busi- 
ness in every phase of youth employ- 
ment. One guidance agency, which 
works in cooperation with the public 
employment services, helps teachers 
and guidance workers to become ac- 

uainted with industries by taking 

em to visit industries in the com- 
munity. Another agency reported that 
it is organizing part-time jobs for 
school guidance people in industry to 
provide more contacts and understand- 
ing. 


Some “Attitude’’ Problems 


Work attitudes, money attitudes, at- 
titudes towards other workers and bet- 
ter understanding of the reasons for 
child labor regulations (which they 
resist), were listed as problems in 
which young workers need much 
more help than they are now getting. 
The values of part-time work experi- 
ence in helping to develop the right 
attitudes were emphasized. Work ex- 
perience in informal school-work pro- 
grams or in after-school or summer 
jobs, it was felt, must be regarded as 
pre-vocational rather than vocational 
in contrast to the vocationally oriented 
cooperative school-work programs, but 
can help students to learn what is ex- 


pected of them as workers and what is 
important in a job besides pay. 


How to Get Action? 


Consideration of how and what na- 
tional and local agencies can do to 
improve vocational guidance services 
for youth brought out the need for 
schools, parents, social agencies and 
business leaders to work together to 
reach more of the young people who 
now flounder around, without help, in 
making their vocational plans. 

How to get local action and how to 
initiate a cooperative approach to the 
problems of young workers (without 
seeming to speak out of turn or criti- 
cize existing services) was raised as a 
major problem to be faced in many 
local communities. This problem con- 
fronts not only a local agency, aware 
of the need for action, but also its 
national agency which might be 
equipped and ready to assist with pro- 
gram materials, leadership services or 
perhaps criteria to help communities 
to see how well they are serving the 
needs of young workers. 


Recommendations for Follow-up 


Several recommendations were 
made for follow-up work which might 
help to get action. One was for a clear- 
ing house of information on what is 
being done and what material is being 
issued, both nationally and on a com- 
munity basis, to promote better guid- 
ance programs, provide school-work 
programs, job placement and related 
services, and foster interest in the large 
number of young people who are, or 
will soon become, members of the labor 
force. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee agreed to undertake the project 
of obtaining and circulating such infor- 
mation to the agencies interested in 
having it. Other follow-up plans, it 
was decided, should be developed by 
a small committee, a from the 
membership of the Education-Recrea- 
tion Conference of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, to consider ways 
and means of furthering activities in 
local communities to help young 
people in preparing for and entering 
the world of work. 





A panel of six high school students, discussing the subject “Is Today's Education 
Meeting the Needs of Youth?” was generally agreed yesterday that the principal 
deficiency was lack of guidance. — New York Times, February 14, 1954 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Connecticut 


Facilitating the transition of high 
school graduates from school to work 
has been undertaken by the Connecti- 
cut State Employment Services with 
the full cooperation of a majority of 
secondary school administrators. 
Ninety public and private schools with 
a total senior class enrollment of 
13,340 were provided with counseling, 
occupational testing and placement 
services. As a result of this campaign 
the State Employment Service is con- 
fident that the effort expended by its 
local offices and the cooperating high 
school personnel has resulted in a 
much higher percentage of placement 
of jobs suitable to the interests and 
aptitudes of these recent graduates. 
Insuring job satisfaction, they declare, 
reduces the labor turnover and its 
enormous cost to Connecticut industry. 


Kentucky 


A slight increase in employment 
certification for minors under 18 has 
been noted with a total of 10,043 work 
permits issued in the State for the 
1952-1953 year. During the previous 
year 9,820 permits were issued. For 
the 1952-1953 period, a third of the 
permits were issued in the city of 
Louisville alone. In ten counties not a 
single application for work permits was 
recorded. 


Louisiana 


A novel approach to informing the 
general public of state child labor law 
provisions is a series of four-minute 
radio dramatizations under the title, 
“This Is Your Problem.” These dra- 
matic skits, now being broadcast 
throughout the State, are based on 
actual child labor incidents taken from 
the files of the Labor Department’s 
Division of Women and Children. Co- 
operation between Radio Station 
WDSU in New Orleans, the Radio 
Department at Tulane University and 
the Department of Labor has made this 
interesting series possible. 


Michigan 


Addressing the Annual Meeting of 
the Consumers League of Michigan, 
Samuel Wickham, Supervisor of In- 
spectors of the State Department of 
Labor, called for more inspectors to 
administer the Michigan labor laws. 


He pointed out that there were only 
six women inspectors for the State's 
60,000 mercantile establishments and 
18 male inspectors to inspect the 11,000 
industrial establishments. Under the 
law these must be inspected annually. 
A quick arithmetic check of these facts 
indicates that each inspector would 
have to make almost 3,000 separate 
inspections each year for complete 
coverage of the law. And this is not 
taking follow-ups into account. 


New Jersey 


A statewide Farm Labor Outlook 
Conference, held in Trenton recently 
under the sponsorship of the New 
Jersey Farm Bureau, stressed that 
apart from the weather one of New 
Jersey’s greatest concerns was an ade- 
quate labor supply for crop harvesting. 
Agreement was general that the pres- 
ent source of supply of migrant work- 
ers from the South and contract labor- 
ers from Puerto Rico could be assured 
only by fair treatment and decent 
housing with a good part of the dis- 
cussion centering on farmer-employee 
relations. 

Arthur H. White, Regional Director 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, in describ- 
ing the child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, pointed out 
that these provisions were applicable 
to migrant as well as resident children. 
He urged that farmers check with their 
crew leaders to discover if any young- 
sters were being hired in violation of 
this act. Full responsibility for such 
violations, Mr. White said, rested not 
with the crew leader who is an em- 
ployee but with the farm owner him- 
self. 


New York 


A marked increase of over 40% in 
the number of farm work permits is- 
sued by the New York Department of 
Education has been noted. Over 10,200 
permits were issued for the school year 
ending June 1953 as compared to ap- 
proximately 7,200 for the previous 
year. This significant increase is cred- 
ited to the close cooperation between 
the Labor Department, the Depart- 
ment of Education and the farmers 
themselves whose understanding and 
willingness to obey the law have eased 
the problems of enforcement. 


South Carolina 


The Division of Special Services of 
the Greenville County School District 
points out in its Annual Report that 
wherever irregular school attendance 
or truancy is persistent, there are 
without exception other serious prob- 
lems with which the child needs help. 
Non-attendance is considered by the 
Division as part of the child’s total be- 
havior pattern and as such is deserving 
of all the skill, understanding and 
treatment the school can offer. Serv- 
ices to meet these special needs de- 
scribed in the report include case work 


with the child and his parents, health |i 


inspections and cooperation by the 
teachers and other school personnel 


with social agencies. Such services [’ 


which have lessened the child’s worries 


and tensions have led to improved | 


school attendance in many cases. The 


report recommends that referrals for 


special services be made as early as the 
first, second, or third grade to avert 
many school attendance problems. 


Utah 


The Ogden Standard Examiner re- 
ported recently that a campaign is be- 
ing conducted by city school officials 
in Ogden to put a stop to the hiring 
of youths under 18 in violation of the 
work permit and hour regulations of 
the child labor law. Numerous com- 
plaints have been received by the 
schools of boys working until midnight 
or 1 a.m. each day. The most common 
violations, the Director of Pupil Per- 


sonnel states, are by bowling centers |, 


hiring pinsetters. The law prohibits 
students from working later than 10 
p.m. and in most cases the deadline is 
9 p.m. “We don’t want the students to 
stop working,” the Director said. “We 
just want to protect youths so they 
won't be mistreated.” 


Virginia 


The Attendance Department of the § 
Richmond Public Schools describes its 


work and growth in a booklet titled, 
“A Positive Approach to School At 
tendance.” Stressing that the major 
objective of the Attendance Depart- 


ment is to see that every child 7 to 16 ft 
years of age who is capable of attend- fv 

















ing school is given the opportunity to Fess. 


do so, the booklet shows how that 


Department cooperates with the f 
teacher, principal, counselor, school 


psychologist and administrator. 
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| WORTH QUOTING 








at [In a recently distributed questionnaire 
ce Jon juvenile delinquency, one of the 
re |questions asked was: “Is Lack of 
b- [Spending Money a Substantial Cause 
Ip. jof Pilfering?” John A. Cummings, 
the {President of the National League to 
he. {Promote School Attendance, submitted 
ing |the following salient answer on this 
nd {question and the related question of 
rv- |child labor regulation to Senator Hen- 
de- \drickson who heads the current Con- 
ork |gressional Sub-Committee investigat- 
Ith Jing juvenile delinquency: 


Lack of spending money is not a 
substantial cause of pilfering. In many 
instances petty pilfering is an oppor- 
yeq |tunity for a boy or a youth to indicate 
The {0 2 companion or to a group that he 
is not afraid nor “chicken.” It fre- 
the |Wuently satisfies some of the individu- 
al’s need for adventure and, if com- 
mitted in connection with a gang, it 
often represents a striving for accept- 


ance by the gang. 


te} In any case, the relaxation of child 
be- labor regulations would not remedy 
tals the problem of pilfering. Child labor 
ring flaws do not breed idleness nor encour- 


the age juvenile delinquency. 


om-| Child labor regulations have been 
the |¢stablished to protect youngsters’ edu- 
ight cational opportunity and also to safe- 
mon (guard them from exploitation in em- 
Per- |Ployment. The history of the child 
iters |#20r program over the past forty years 
‘bits indicates that every forward step was 
1 10 Pehieved only after tremendous effort 
. snd with the pressure of a concerned 
ts to (ublic opinion. Child labor laws pro- 
«we (et minors from unsuitable employ- 
they ment in terms of age, health, morals, 

ad conditions of work. If anything, 


hese statutes are too lenient. 





Employers do not want child labor 
f the flandards lowered. Educators accept 
es its he fact that there is a positive poten- 
itled, ftial in the work experience. However, 


| At- fey agree that youngsters must be 
najot Protected from too long hours of work, 
part- fom night work, and from over- 
to 16 Brenuous activity which may interfere 
tend- Wwith their health or educational prog- 


88. In every state youngsters have the 
mE ortunity to work after school hours 

id during vacation periods. The 
landards are liberal—in many in- 
lances, too liberal. 








Legislative Proposals—Good and Bad 


New York 

A number of important bills may 
soon be introduced in the New York 
State Legislature which promise to 
help improve the living and labor 
standards of the State’s migrant agri- 
cultural labor force. 

In a special message to the Legisla- 
ture, Governor Dewey has recom- 
mended a three-point program: (1) 
strengthening the present require- 
ments for the registration of crew 
leaders and labor contractors who re- 
cruit migrant workers; (2) strength- 
ening the existing codes which set 
standards for migrant housing accom- 
modations; ($3) expanding the State’s 
programs for migrant child care 
centers. 

Three bills to implement the Gov- 
ernor’s recommendations have been 
introduced in the State Senate by 
Senator Van Lare. The bills are known 
as Int. No. 2230, 2231, and 2232. They 
are worthy of your support. 

South Carolina 

A worthwhile bill, H-1831, has been 
introduced to upgrade and strengthen 
present child ite coverage in South 
Carolina. This bill would include in 
the present 16 year minimum age, 
which applies to factories, mines and 
textile establishments, “all employ- 
ment where minors come in contact 
with power-driven machinery.” It also 
proposes to set an 8 hour day, 40 hour 
week for minors under 16 for employ- 
ment outside of school hours. When 
schools are in session, minors would 
be permitted to work no more than 4 
hours a day or 28 hours a week. At 
present the only hour regulations are 
those which apply to all employees in 
textile pa a Other strength- 
ening provisions include extending the 
Labor Commissioner’s power to “pro- 
mulgate any necessary rules or regula- 
tions to supplement” child labor os 
visions. Also, all employers who hire 
minors under 18 years would be re- 
quired to file certificates of age. No 
certificate or evidence of age is re- 
quired under the present law. This bill 
is now being considered by the House 
Committee on Labor, Commerce and 


Industry. 
Massachusetts 


Two bowling alley breakdown bills, 
sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Bowling Association, are now under 


consideration by the Massachusetts 
Senate. Despite the fact that the Labor 
and Industries Committee reported 
them out adverseiy, the Senate refused 
to accept this negative verdict. These 
bills, sent back to the same Committee 
for reconsideration, are: 

S-350 which proposes to remove pin- 
boy employment from its hazardous 
classification in the child labor law. 
This would suspend the present 16 
year minimum for such employment 
and substitute a 14 year minimum. 
Although this bill calls for only a one 
year suspension of present standards, 
its passage would put the 14 year mini- 
mum “on the books” and ease the way 
way for its permanent inclusion into 
law. 

S-351 which would give the Com- 
missioner of Labor power to suspend 
any provision that protects working 
minors under 16 years in case of emer- 
gency or hardship. Such power at pres- 
ent is limited to regulations affecting 
women and minors over 16. In view of 
the Massachusetts Bowling Association 
sponsorship of this bill, it is obviously 
aimed at lowering the age and night 
work regulations for pinboys. Its break- 
down aspects, however, are not lim- 
ited to pinboy employment for it would 
actually permit the relaxation of all 
legislative safeguards for young work- 
ers under 16 in Massachusetts. 


Compound the Evil 


(Continued from page 1) 


and street trades, may turn a potential 
delinquent into an actual one. 

Instead of scrapping or weakening 
the child labor laws, which Mr. Mar- 
koff said would be calamitous, he 
called for strengthening and more ef- 
fectively enforcing these laws. 

He also cited as a fertile breeding 
ground for the delinquency virus the 
conditions under which many migrant 
children live. “Filthy houses, unfit to 
live in, educational deprivation, dis- 
crimination, absence of normal family 
life and a bad moral atmosphere at 
migrant camps are the rule rather than 
the exception,” he said. He urged that 
the Federal Government spark reform 
programs by appropriating funds for 
housing, educational services, health 
programs and child care centers for 
this terribly neglected group of chil- 
dren. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
Child Workers in Cotton Mills 





Lewis W. Hine Photograph 


50th Anniversary Luncheon 


THe NATIONAL CHILD LaBor Com- 
MITTEE will observe its 50th Anniver- 
sary in April with a Luncheon Meeting 
to be held on April 21, 1954 at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, a member of the 
Committee’s Board of Trustees since 
1933, will be the main speaker on the 
topic, “Growing Up in the Present 
World.” 

In connection with its Anniversary, 
the Committee is making a gift to the 
Library of Congress of manuscript rec- 
ords and reports from its files which 
have historical and research value. A 
representative of the Library of Con- 
gress will be present at the Luncheon 
to accept this gift of material. 

An illustrated Anniversary publica- 
tion, The Changing Years, will be is- 
sued at the Luncheon, as announced 
in the January issue of The American 
Child. Since the edition will be limited, 
members who have not already placed 
their orders for a copy of this publica- 
tion may wish to i so on the form 
provided below. 





NaTionaL Cuitp Lasor COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please reserve for me...... copy (ies) 
of your illustrated 50th Anniversary pub- 
lication, The Changing Years, at $1.00 a 
copy. I enclose payment of $.......... ; 


Please bill me when the publication is 
sent...... . 
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LET'S TALK ABOUT TOMORROW 








Che New Bork Cimes. January 22, 1954 





LEAFLET WILL AID 
IN ADVISING YOUTH 


Child Guidance Group to Put 
Out Pamphlet to Help in ! 
Counseling on Jobs 








Half the youngsters who enter 
the nation’s high schools drop 
out before they graduate. The 
shortage of yocational counselors: 
in schools being what it is, even 
those who remain may get no 
more than one five or ten minute 
guidance interview in their school 
years. 

Mindful of this situation, spe- 
cialists for the National Child 
Labor Committee are putting 
final touches to a new guidance 
leaflet which—though intended 
primarily for teachers—may be 
equally interesting and stimulat- 
ing to parents. 

Mrs. Florence Taylor and Miss 
Gloria Bley of the research de- 
partment of the committee ex- 
plained yesterday that the pam- 
phiet, “Let’s Talk About Tomor- 








training to supplement the work 
of guidance specialists. Too many 
youngsters, they declared, leave 
school without much preparation 
for getting a job. This lack of 
information often: leads to con- 


motion. 





in school.’ 


row,” was designed to help those/ 
without vocational counseling| 


fusion, wasted time and wasted 


“We believe,” Miss Bley said, 
“that much of this waste can be 
prevented if the youngsters can 
be stimulated to think about 
preparation for jobs while still 





The pamphlet follows logically 
\the development of a similar pub- 
\lication for use soon in Philadel- 

phia schools in connection with 
@ special week set aside to stress 
preparation for employment. The} 
original leaflet contained consid-| 
erable material specifically on) 
Pennsylvania labor laws and reg- 
ulations, which is presented in 
more general form in the newer 
edition. 





Points for Family Talks | 
Although a formal outline for 
parent-child discussions of, job 
futures would be unreali$tic and 
out of keeping with the facts of 
family life, Miss Bley said-‘many 
of the points covered in the new 
pamphlet might well be raised by 
parents in informal talks on this 
subject with their young. Copies 
of the pamphlet, to be available 
in about two weeks, will be 10 
cents from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York ‘16. 

In thinking about the “right” 
job future, both parents and 
adolescents might want to con- 
sider the matter of preference, 
based on the individual’s inter- 
ests, abilities aud training, and 
its relationship with existing em- 
ployment materials. Some young 
persons prefer working with 
tools and machines; others with 
books, ideas or people. Many like 
to work with others; some do 
their best work alone. 





these might lead into a general 
talk about job direction and 
stimulate thinking of youth on 
such points as job-suitability and 
the changing labor market. 

Other topics considered in the 
outline are the school as prepara- 
tion for employment, first steps 
in finding a job, necessary papers 
for employment, applying for 
work, the interview and, finally, 











Discussion of points such as| 





keeping the :job and advancing 
in it. S 





Copies of Let’s Talk About Tomorrow are now available from the National 
Child Labor Committee. Single copies 10 cents, 50 or more 8 cents, 


100 or more 5 cents each. 
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FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


Now Hear Youth. A report on the Cali- 
fornia Co-operative Study of School 
Drop-Outs and Graduates. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, October 1958. 


This excellent study, based on the 
views, impressions and judgments of 
school experiences of California high 
school graduates and drop-outs re- 
ported on briefly in the January 1954 
issue of The American Child, surveys 
those graduates who went on to col- 
lege, those who married shortly after 
high school, those who went to work 
after graduation and those who 
dropped out. 


The “mortality” among students who 
went on to college was found to be 
high. Lack of incentive rather than lack 
of money seemed to be a major factor. 
Recommendations by both educators 
and students stress the need for giving 
high school students more information 
about college programs and more help 
in selecting a suitable Fagan eoqeirss 
training institution based on the indi- 
vidual’s interests, abilities and voca- 
tional goal. 


Those students who went to work 
after high school felt that school should 
have provided more exploration and 
preparation for vocations and more 
help in getting jobs. The report recom- 
mends that students be given a more 
realistic understanding of job oppor- 
tunities and requirements and that 
every teacher should participate in 
vocational planning by helping stu- 
dents to understand themselves, their 
abilities, interests and limitations. 


In its chapter on drop-outs the study 
reports that the student who leaves 
school early is at a considerable disad- 
vantage job-wise. Because of his youth 
and lack of experience, the drop-out 
faces difficulty in finding good jobs 
even in times of high employment. At 
the time this study was made, four 
times as many drop-outs as graduates 
teported that they were unemployed 
and seeking work. A survey of jobs 
held by drop-outs indicated that the 
Majority (69%) were in semi-skilled 
and unskilled employment as clerical 
and sales workers or as farm and other 
laborers. The report’s recommenda- 
tions on reducing the drop-out rate 
include: (1) give greater attention to 





the task of understanding today’s teen- 
agers and their problems; (2) make 
school discipline more consistent; (3) 
show students that the faculty is sin- 
cerely interested in them as individ- 
uals; (4) make the subject matter as 
real and meaningful to boys and girls 
as possible; (5) revamp the extra- 
curricular activity program so that it 
will appeal to more students. 


The report ends with the caution 
that such studies have value only when 
followed up and put to work. At pres- 
ent the follow-up study is only a good 
idea, as one county co-ordinator of 
secondary education points out, and 
much work needs to be done with both 
educators and lay people to use the 
findings of follow-up studies to im- 
prove secondary school programs. 


Early School Leavers in Kentucky. 
Stanley E. Hecker. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. June 1958. 


Concern with the extent and serious 
nature of Kentucky’s unusually high 
drop-out rate has prompted this study 
by the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges, Secondary and Elementary 
Schools. Summarizing its data on 
school enrollment, the study points out 
that these statistics reflect the failure 
of large numbers of young’ people to 
adjust to the secondary school situa- 
tion as it now exists. The data, it con- 
tinues, also reveal failure on the part 
of the home, school and community 
to provide educational opportunities 
adapted to the needs, interests and 
abilities of all the boys and girls. 


Some improvements suggested, many 
by the drop-outs themselves, to in- 
crease the school’s holding power em- 
phasize adjusting the secondary school 
program to more nearly reflect life out- 
side of the school. These suggestions 
include providing work experience, 
specific vocational instruction and 
greater participation in school activi- 
ties. Many of the drop-outs expressed 
the wish for smaller classes to permit 
more individual instruction and greater 
personal contact with the teachers. 
These requests, the study declares, 
point up the need for school programs 
which develop more strongly in each 
pupil a sense of belonging. 





What Makes the Migrant Labor 
Program Tick? Ninth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Migrant Labor, New 
Jersey Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, Trenton, N. J. 


The answer to this question, the report 
says, “is the all-around cooperation of 
State departments and their various 
correlating agencies, along with church, 
civic, welfare and other groups. This 
carries out the spirit of the Migrant 
Labor Act, which provides that, in 
addition to the creating of the Migrant 
Labor Board and the establishing of 
the Bureau of Migrant Labor in the 
Department of Labor and Industry, 
there shall also be representation of 
six of the other State departments, to 
which are assigned definite responsi- 
bilities, and five public members. This 
Board decides upon the policies and 
the general migrant program.” 
Standards for housing and sanitation 
are a specific responsibility of the 
Bureau of Migrant Labor but since it 
is also a central clearing agency for all 
migrant problems, it can coordinate 
service to migrants through the depart- 
ments or bureaus which have jurisdic- 
tion in such other matters as law en- 
forcement, health service, welfare serv- 
ices, educational facilities for migrant 
children. The report outlines activities 
and accomplishments and includes a 
digest of the Migrant Labor Code 
governing housing and sanitation re- 
quirements for migrant camps. 


Factors in Voluntary Drop-Outs. 
Richard H. Dresher. The Personnel and 


Guidance Journal, Washington, D.C. 
January 1954. 


This article, based on a study by the 
author which surveyed 622 voluntary 
drop-outs in 20 Detroit high schools, 
makes the following recommendations: 
a standardized method of studying the 
dro eer 25-9 prepared by a group 
such as the U. S. Office of Education, 
a longitudinal study of those factors 
which contribute to dropping out of 
school that begins when the pupil en- 
ters school, the development of obser- 
vation techniques and record-keeping 
to identify the potential drop-out at an 
early age, improved counseliig serv- 
ices, keeping records of youngsters 
who amit while attending school to 
study the effects of part-time employ- 
ment on school work and holding 
power. 
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Migrant Farm Workers in New York 
State. Mabel L. Hopper and Marjorie 
Cantor. Consumers League of New 
York, 510 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. September 1953. $1.00. 


This 112 page report presents the de- 
tailed findings and recommendations 
of a year of research and investigation 
undertaken by the Consumers League 
in 1951. Sweatshops in the Sun, a 
pamphlet published by the League in 
1952, highlighted the findings of the 
survey. 

Recommendations are grouped un- 
der three headings in the report: (A) 
Organization and Management of the 
Labor Market for Migrant Agricul- 
tural Workers (which the Consumers 
League finds to be the core of the 
migrant problem); (B) Living Condi- 
tions and Social Welfare of the Migrant 
Labor Population (based on a study 
of progress and gaps in New York's 


program to improve migrant conditions 
in recent years ); (C) Establishment of 
a Central Agency Responsible for All 
Phases of New York’s Migrant Labor 
Program (to replace the present Inter- 
departmental Committee on Farm and 
Food Processing Labor which is a co- 
ordinating Committee without legal 
responsibility or enforcement powers 
of its own). 


Migrant Children. Roy E. Simpson. 
CTA Journal, San Francisco, California, 
January 1954. 


Mr. Simpson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, describes the project to im- 
prove the education of migrant chil- 
dren which has been launched in 
Fresno, California. California has given 
attention for many years to the educa- 
tional needs but until migrancy can be 
eliminated, Mr. Simpson says, the 
problem of providing adequate educa- 

























No more child labor in the cotton mills but plenty 
of child labor still in the cotton fields in 1954 


Photo by David Myers 
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tion for migrant children remains, |p 
Fresno County, pilot schools have been 
selected, and a project director a 
pointed, in order to: (1) reveal 
educational needs common to schools 
with a large migrant population; (2) 
reveal ways which have been effec. 
tively used in meeting the needs of 
individual children; (3) show ways 
schools can help children with prob. 
lems of living; (4) determine ways to 
provide continuity in the education of 
children who move frequently; (5) 
improve techniques for working with 
Spanish-speaking children; and (6) 
discover ways school personnel can be 
used most effectively. 


Thousands of Migrant Children Not 
in School! Paul E. Blackwood. School 
Life, U.S. Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D.C. December 1953. 


What some states and communities are 
doing about this problem is the subject 
of this article. “One way of encourag- 
ing attendance,” Mr. Blackwood says, 
“is through letters prepared for distr. 
bution to all teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in the affected areas 
reminding them of the anticipated 


arrival of migrant children, of the re] ; 


sponsibility of the school, and suggest- 
ing some specific ways to help the 
children when they attend school.’ 
Letters sent to teachers by the County 
Superintendent of Morgan County, 
Colorado, and by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction to 
school officials in areas having migra- 
tory families, are reproduced in the 
article, as well as letters from the same 


sources to local school superintendents ; 


for distribution to migrant families 
welcoming them to the area and invit- 
ing them to send their children to 
school. The letter to migrant parents in 
Colorado was written in Spanish. 


Statistics on Operations. Division of 
Research and Statistics. Vol. 6, No. 3, 
New York State Department of Labor, 
New York, N. Y. 


The section on child labor violations 
in this report for the period Januaty- 
September 1953 shows retail trade well 
in the lead in the illegal employment 
of minors. Over 1,200 establishments 
were found to be employing neatly 
1,400 children illegally, 103 of whom 
were under 14 years of ‘age. 














